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POLITICAL ECONOMY AND PRACTICAL LIFE.* 

There is a remark we frequently hear from any one who is 
forced into a corner in argument : That is all very well in theory, 
he will say, but it does not hold good in practice. It is a poor 
retort, but it generally serves its purpose, and acts as a sort of 
closure by turning the conversation from the point at issue, 
and, like other cant phrases, it really deserves a little consider- 
ation. The alleged opposition between theory and practice 
may arise in almost any walk of life, and in connection with 
any branch of knowledge; even though I draw illustrations 
to-night from those subjects of which I am least ignorant, I 
think the questions which are raised are not without interest 
for every class of students. 

I. 

To begin with, we may at once admit that we are all inclined 
to play the part of the practical man, who is suspicious of mere 
theory, in some matters, — e.g., in trifling ailments. Every 
one of us who catches cold is, unfortunately, able to fall back 
on past and similar experience, and each of us has a favorite, 
and probably a different, remedy, — Turkish baths, Himrod's 
powder, whiskey and water, or whatever it may be. Each of 
us relies on the experience that this specific did us good before, 
and confidently tries it again. Now, this simple and familiar 
instance serves to show why the practical man, who protests, 
perhaps, that he has no book knowledge, is apt to be so abom- 
inably bumptious. He is quite confident that his opinion is 
sound and right : it is (1) directly drawn from personal ex- 
perience, — he is clear that a Turkish bath did cure his cold ; 
(2) much of his knowledge refers to matters that recur, 
since ordinary experience is recurring experience ; and (3) his 

* An introductory lecture to the students of the Evening Classes at King's 
College, London, October 7, 1892. 
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knowledge is in a form in which he can apply it readily ; he 
can go and take another Turkish bath. 

Now, the rule-of-thumb man — or the practical man, as per- 
haps he prefers to call himself — does not trust the general prin- 
ciples which he reads in books and speaks of as theories : we 
may use the word in the wide and vague way which popular 
usage sanctions* for any sort of generalization. What goes 
beyond his own experience, or rests on facts of which he has 
no knowledge, does not appeal to him with the same force. 
The practical man prefers to act on his own experience, and 
for this he is not to be blamed ; for I venture to say that 
wherever we have direct personal experience of our own we 
are right to trust to it ; we do well to regard it as our best 
guide and to follow it. But that need not lead us to fall into 
the practical man's error of disparaging and scouting all that 
he calls " theories." For, however highly, however justly, we 
rate our experience, we must yet have recourse to " theories" 
in a threefold fashion, — sometimes to correct our experience, 
sometimes to supplement it, and sometimes to point out where 
we may and where we should not apply it. 

1. It is useful to be able to correct our own experience by 
comparing it with that of other people collected and expressed 
in general terms. For, after all, we may be quite mistaken in 
the way we interpret our own experience and assign some 
particular reason for occurrences that fall within our own 
knowledge. The commonest illustration will serve. A man 
awakes with a headache and general indisposition for the labors 
of the day ; he attributes it to the salmon he ate at dinner ; it 
may have been something else. Or he abuses his host, and 
says the champagne must have been bad ; but it may have 
been the quantity, or the combination of drinks, that affected 
him, rather than the quality. And in the beginnings of all 
branches of science the same sort of thing is found ; the his- 
tory of medicine is full of instances of useless remedies rest- 
ing on misinterpreted experience. It is by comparing our 
own experience with that of other people, as expressed in a 

* Jevons, " Elementary Lessons in Logic," p. 275. 
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general form, that we can correct our experience and see 
whether we have interpreted it rightly or not. 

2. But besides this, even if we interpret it aright, the expe- 
rience of each one of us is so very limited, — how limited we 
rarely realize. It is limited in space. There was a man of 
whom I have heard in Nottinghamshire who discontinued the 
donation he had regularly made for a time to a missionary 
society ; when asked as to his reasons, he replied, " Well, I've 
travelled a bit in my time ; I've been as far as Sleaford, in Lin- 
colnshire, and I never saw a black man, and I don't believe there 
are any!' Indeed, " the world is so full of a number of things" 
that none of us can have personal experience which is in any 
sense exhaustive. 

And our personal experience is also very limited in time. 
The body of human knowledge into which we may enter has 
been built up so slowly, by so many generations of men ; the 
facts about the sun and the earth which are taught to infants 
at elementary schools are by no means matters of direct per- 
sonal experience. It took thousands of years of skilled ob- 
servation before the data were accumulated which give us our 
knowledge that the earth is like an orange and goes round the 
sun. These every-day statements — what we call elementary 
knowledge — sum up the inherited experience of many gen- 
erations of human beings, and far transcend the information 
which could have ever been accumulated in the span of a single 
life. To trust to our own personal experience is wise and right, 
but to disparage and neglect " mere theories" is to renounce 
our part in the great heritage of wisdom and knowledge which 
the human race has gradually and toilfully got together. 

If the importance of relying on past experience is obvious 
in a science like astronomy, it is also great, though not per- 
haps so obvious, in such a study as economics. We are apt 
to think that the modern conditions of industry and trade are 
so unlike anything that went before them that we can afford 
to neglect the wisdom of the past, that we may brush it on 
one side as merely irrelevant, and rely solely on personal 
experience. It is true that modern problems are in a sense 
perfectly new, and are in many ways very different from those 
Vol. III. — No. 2 13 
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of other days, but it is also true that if we wish to understand 
what is sometimes called the play of social forces we shall 
have to turn to the past rather than to the present. And for 
this reason : there are many influences that work very slowly ; 
of some social changes we cannot see the full results in a 
single generation. It is only gradually that the various effects 
which have been brought about in different directions become 
apparent, for society is so complicated that it is impossible to 
forecast how some seemingly minor modification may affect 
the whole. It is familiar enough that if you have a ram- 
shackle old house and wish to introduce some modern im- 
provement, to put in a bath-room or fit it with electric light, 
you may bring the whole thing about your ears ; and in patch- 
ing the framework of society there is a similar danger unless 
one goes warily. It is only by looking at the history of society 
in the past that we come to realize how very complicated it is ; 
how true it has been that the unexpected always happens. 

The rapid spread of the influenza and the threatenings of 
cholera have recently awakened us in England to the possi- 
bility of our country being ravaged by some plague, as it was 
in by-gone days, and notably by the Black Death in the time 
of Edward III. About half the population of this country 
was swept away by the plague. It is easy to say that accord- 
ing to Malthus's law the gap would soon be filled up, perhaps 
in five-and-twenty years, though I am by no means confident 
that the recovery in mere numbers was very rapid. But, after 
all, the question of mere numbers is not so very important ; 
the interesting matter is to trace out how that sudden shock, 
due to such unexampled mortality, affected the structure of 
society, the employments and comforts of the people. And if 
we examined it in detail, we should find that the sudden blow 
set agoing a series of changes and readjustments which con- 
tinued for generations. If we wish really to understand the 
full influence of this epidemic, we must take account not only 
of its immediate and temporary but also of its ultimate and 
permanent results ; and this is all the more necessary since in 
some ways the ultimate results were the very reverse of the 
immediate and apparent effects of the plague. The first change 
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which occurred, while the epidemic was still raging, was a 
sudden and rapid rise of wages, so that the day-laborer got far 
more by his work than before. But this was gradually fol- 
lowed by the introduction of a new order of things ; men 
would not continue to pay these new rates for work in the 
fields, and so they took to pasture-farming instead, to save 
the labor bill. The development of sheep-farming at the ex- 
pense of tillage seems to have been set a-going as a conse- 
quence of the Black Death, and it went on with more or less 
rapidity for two centuries and a half; it was by far the most 
important effect of the Black Death, though there is little evi- 
dence that it was observable within a generation of the fatal 
year of mortality.* And note the ultimate effect on the 
laborer: high rates of wages led to a smaller area of tillage 
and less frequent opportunities of employment, so that the 
day-laborer in the time of Elizabeth was in all probability 
quite as badly off as he had been in the earlier years of Edward 
III., — perhaps worse off. The ultimate effects on wages were 
quite opposite to the immediate and apparent effects. 

So far for the social effects of a visitation which lay beyond 
human control, at any rate in the then condition of society ; 
but the distinction between the immediate and the ultimate 
results of social changes is also noticeable in connection with 
legislation and the administration of law. The reasons for 
passing some measure may be good, the objects in view right 
and wise ; it may secure these objects ; but so complicated is 
society that it is also sure to bring about further and unex- 
pected changes, perhaps for good, perhaps for evil. Here, too, 
we must learn to recognize that the ultimate effects of a meas- 
ure may be different from, perhaps directly opposite to, its im- 
mediate and apparent results. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century there was 
a very general feeling that the Poor Law was administered 
with unnecessary severity, and that the action of the overseers 
was penurious and cruel. There was, in consequence, a cer- 
tain reaction in favor of greater laxity in administration ; and 

* Early instance in Cullum, " Hawsted," 217. 
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this showed itself in the passing of an act in 1782,* when 
certain discretionary powers were given to the guardians 
which gave greater opportunities for out-door relief. Later, 
in 1795, under what seemed the pressure of a temporary 
emergency, the Berkshire justices, and soon after the justices 
generally, began granting out-door relief very widely and sys- 
tematically in the form of allowances to supplement wages. 
From various causes, among others a wool famine, spinning 
was scarcely obtainable and was very badly remunerated ; and 
the allowances were probably intended to serve as a substitute 
for the women's contribution to the family economy. But in 
the course of a very few years it was found that what had begun 
as a temporary emergency had to be continued, and became 
the normal condition of the laborers, with the worst possible 
results. The effect of this allowance system in sapping a 
spirit of independence was most grievous, and the country 
was in danger of being ruined by the increase of pauperism. 
But even while we look back and join in the general chorus 
of condemnation of the old Poor Law as it was latterly ad- 
ministered, we may see how hard it is to blame those who 
took the steps that led to these disastrous results. They 
desired to remove the immediate pressure of poverty and to 
keep whole families from starving ; they succeeded in accom- 
plishing what they aimed at, and they are not to be too 
harshly blamed because they failed to see that the ultimate 
result would be to permanently degrade and pauperize the 
laboring class. The men who made the error did not live to 
see its full results, but it is for us to distinguish their reasons 
for making the change, from the unexpected results of that 
change in the law. We may thus learn, by the recorded con- 
sequences of their mistake, to be careful how lax administra- 
tion of the Poor Law may foster rather than relieve pauperism. 
Where, as in all social phenomena, movements are slow 
and gradual and far-reaching, it is of special importance that 
we should not be content to rely on our impressions, however 
well founded these may be. We want to enlarge our indi- 
vidual experience of the depreciation of silver, or of the in- 

* 22 Geo. III.,c. S3, §32. 
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fluence of trades' unions ; we form impressions of what is 
obvious, but by referring to the recorded experience of others 
we get a grasp of what is not obvious, but yet may be of first- 
rate importance. 

3. There is also a danger that the merely rule-of-thumb 
man will try to apply his knowledge to cases where it is quite 
irrelevant. One of my parishioners, who found that Sequah's 
oil relieved her rheumatism, thought it worth while to take it 
internally, in the hope of curing cataract. This may seem an 
extreme case ; but it is true that the merely practical man has 
no criteria as to the limits within which he may usefully apply 
his knowledge. He hardly considers how far the new case is 
on all fours with the old one. It is the man who is accus- 
tomed to group and weigh evidence drawn from any sources 
and from wide experience, and whose intelligence is trained by 
the process, who can formulate the conditions under which it 
is possible to apply one remedy with good hope of success. 
Alike in regard to correcting his impressions, to supplement- 
ing his experience, and to applying his knowledge, the rule- 
of-thumb man may gain immensely if he is willing to test and 
amplify his opinions by aid of book-learning and theories. 

II. 

The accumulated experience of the human race is, then, a 
vast field from which we may draw in order to supplement our 
personal experience and to help us to guide our action. But we 
cannot draw on it hap-hazard ; we must select what is relevant 
to the business in hand. We need to attend to some particu- 
lar subject, and that means that we leave its surroundings out 
of account and deal with it as abstracted from other circum- 
stances. The rule-of-thumb man habitually argues from one 
concrete case to another, but all science is more or less 
abstract, since attention is directed to some group of phe- 
nomena which coexists with other phenomena in fact and in 
actual experience, but which must be separated from them in 
thought, — as light coexists with but may be studied apart 
from the study of heat. The scope of each empirical science 
is the range of human experience of which it takes cognizance. 
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In some sciences the process of abstraction is carried much 
further than in others ; and different sciences differ very much 
from one another in the ways in which they are connected 
with, and can be brought to bear on, human conduct. There 
are three different points in this relationship which we may 
consider in turn. 

I. For one thing, a practical object of some kind or other 
has very often been the chief motive that has prompted to 
the pursuit of a science; indeed, this is probably at work 
very obviously in the early stages of all sciences. The prac- 
tical object may be illusory, but it none the less affords the 
motive which has stimulated men to make real and permanent 
progress. Thus, the early development of astronomy was 
closely connected with the mistaken expectations of astrology; 
the first advances in chemistry were urged on by the hopes 
of adepts who might succeed in the transmutation of baser 
metals into gold. Again, philology has profited greatly from 
the labors of those who have studied African or Polynesian 
languages and reduced them to writing, with the practical 
object of using them as instruments of instruction. 

So, too, with economics. It is interesting to notice how 
many of the great economists of by-gone days, both English 
and foreign, have been influenced by direct practical aims. 
Many of them were consciously endeavoring to find the best 
means of increasing the revenue : it was so with Petty, and it 
was so with Quesnay. Adam Smith, too, wrote with a direct 
practical reference in regard to the trade of the country, and 
especially its trade with France. Malthus thought out his 
doctrine of population with reference to the condition of 
the country under the influence of a badly-administered poor 
law ; and the theory of rent which goes under Ricardo's name 
was developed in connection with practical difficulties about 
bounties on corn and a high price of provisions. A practical 
interest has been apparent all through the progress of clas- 
sical political economy ; and it is not too much to say that 
the phenomena of the exchange of wealth would never have 
attracted such special attention if it had not been for the prac- 
tical interests connected with them. 
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It is also true, I think, that the general and increasing 
apathy about economic science at the very time when social 
questions are coming so much to the front is due to the general 
suspicion that economics has little practical bearing. This 
suspicion has been partly fostered by the language which has 
been employed by Cairnes and others. Some writers have 
been inclined to treat economics as if its reasoning were en- 
tirely hypothetical ; by so doing they are able to present their 
reasonings in a form in which they have universal validity 
and have the character of strict demonstrations. But while 
there is this gain in the form of the science, there is, as Senior 
long ago pointed out, a very serious loss from casting the 
whole science into a shape in which it is merely hypothet- 
ical. The connection with actual life is lost, and the science 
seems to be merely in the air. Now, while hypothesis and 
hypothetical speculations may be necessary and useful instru- 
ments of study, as they are,* and I should be the last to de- 
preciate them, positive economic doctrine rests on human 
experience, and must be built up, like other empirical sciences, 
by empirical methods. In so far as it is treated as merely 
hypothetical, it has, indeed, demonstrative certainty, but it has 
lost touch with actual life. If economic science is little re- 
garded by practical men, it is partly because economists have 
been so much inclined to cast it in such a form that they can 
employ mathematical methods. Such reasonings have high 
and transcendent validity, but no direct relation to actual life. 
Of course, economic science is still less reliable when the 
hypotheses are not plainly stated, and it is not clear whether 
the reasoning is merely hypothetical or is positive doctrine 
which rests on a basis of experience. Such confusion as this 
justifies not merely apathy on the part of the public, but 
distrust. 

Still, whether the existing apathy is the fault of modern 
economists or their misfortune, the science which deals with 
the exchange of material wealth, and therefore with the con- 

* I have dwelt elsewhere on the importance of hypothesis and of what I call 
pure theory as instruments of study. Vide Address to Section F, British Associa- 
tion, Cardiff, 189 1, Economic Review, January, 1892. 
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ditions of its production and the terms of its distribution, is 
of first-rate importance. It is only one aspect of human 
affairs, but it is an aspect which ought not to be neglected. 
Nor is there anything degrading, as some folks seem to think, 
in concentrating attention on this side of human affairs, so 
long as we remember that it is not the sole aspect. To take 
the most extreme case : godliness has importance for the life 
that now is ; it has an economic importance ; not less truly it 
has promise for the life to come. We may try to estimate the 
economic influence of the Christian religion, as, for example, 
in the works of the monks of the West, or at other times 
when there has been a clear advance of a definitely Christian 
civilization. The importance of the Christian religion as an 
economic force, either in the individual or the community, is 
a perfectly legitimate subject of study ; those who engage in 
it need not be in the least blind to the supernatural and eter- 
nal worth of the Christian Faith. And so of anything else : we 
need not suppose that material goods are the one thing worth 
having ; we may be perfectly clear that they are often wasted 
and misused. Wealth only offers opportunities of advance in 
art and' science and much else, but it does offer opportuni- 
ties. And the science which considers the material and phys- 
ical conditions of social well-being deals with a subject which 
is of immense practical importance. Errors in regard to this 
may be fraught with terrible misery for generations to come. 
2. Different sciences differ in character, and some are much 
more directly applicable to practical life than others. The 
very abstract sciences apply to a great many different things, 
and are widely useful, but it is not easy to deduce practical 
maxims directly from them. Arithmetic applies to all sorts 
of things, but a man who is quick at figures can hardly deduce 
from that science a method of book-keeping or land-survey- 
ing ; the applications of chemistry are much more direct. In 
fact, it is a familiar piece of logic that the wider a conception 
is, the vaguer it is ; the more it applies to, the less it has in it* 
If a science is very widely applicable, it is difficult to build 

* Jevons, " Elementary Logic," p. 40. 
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maxims upon it. Till the time of Ricardo, as I have pointed 
out, economics made no pretensions to be a very widely ap- 
plicable science ; in its earlier days, writers avowedly dealt 
only with the circumstances of their own nation, and at the 
beginning of this century they kept their attention closely 
fixed on material wealth. But within the last few years there 
has been a decided movement in another direction. The new 
school, of which Professor Marshall is the acknowledged 
head, devote themselves to expressing principles in their 
widest form. Ricardo's doctrine of rent is expanded into a 
form in which it becomes applicable not merely to land, but 
to every variety of differential advantage for production.* 
In the same way economic theory is treated, not as concerned 
with material wealth at all, but as a sort of branch of psychol- 
ogy which gives us a machinery to aid us in reasoning about 
such motives of human action as are measurable, whether 
they are concerned with material wealth or not.f Now, there 
may be great interest in working out theories of this kind, 
and I do not venture to say a word which would seem to dis- 
parage such studies, but I wish to point out that when eco- 
nomic doctrine is formulated thus, it does not serve so readily 
as a guide in practical difficulties ; it is harder to frame maxims 
with its help. And thus in a second way the new school are 
inclined to give economic doctrine a character in which it is 
divorced from actual life, and are, to my mind, themselves to 
blame for the general apathy they sometimes deplore. They 
may, of course, be ready to state opinions on practical ques- 
tions, — in favor of a large increase of out-door relief, or any- 
thing else. But such an opinion is necessarily put forward as 
a mere ipse dixit, and no serious attempt is made to supply any 
scientific foundation for It. J 

3. Various sciences differ from one another, too, in another 
matter that is closely connected with the question of practical 
applications : some study forces which human beings can 

* Economic Journal, ii. 512. 
f " Present Position," p. 15. 

\ Compare the paper read by the Rev. W. M. Ede at the British Association 
(Section F) in Edinburgh. 
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direct and control easily and accurately ; other sciences are 
devoted to the study of forces which are to a much less extent 
under human control. In a physical laboratory the various 
physical forces can be brought to bear in greater or less 
amounts with precision ; but there are other forces which we 
have no such means of regulating, and among them are those 
with which economical science is concerned. Economic 
science deals with forces in human nature, with human skill 
and enterprise, with human care in providing for the future, 
and so forth. Its scope, according to the best tradition, is 
limited to the consideration of those forces so far as they are 
concerned with material wealth ; but it studies the operation 
of human powers and is pre-eminently a moral rather than 
a physical science. It has on the one hand to describe the 
character of physical limits to wealth, and on the other to 
study the conscious efforts of human beings to overcome 
physical nature. Now, the forces of human nature are at the 
best very unruly; the energy and foresight that are brought 
into play in the production of wealth are not easy to measure 
accurately, nor can we either call them into being at will 
or apply them as we please. The forces of human nature, 
whether in individuals separately or in society generally, are 
far less directly under the control of other men than those of 
physical nature ; and political economy is contrasted with the 
experimental sciences in regard to the facility which there is 
for putting its doctrines into effect. 

This seems to me to be a matter that is too little thought of 
in many practical schemes for the improvement of the people ; 
it is neglected by individualists and socialists alike. Socialists 
sometimes speak as if the state could control all the powers 
of production in the interest of the community, but they 
never show how the state is to secure the continued exercise 
of human energy and human foresight under changed condi- 
tions. In a similar fashion there are those who speak as if 
letting men severely alone were a certain means of calling 
forth their best qualities ; but neither this nor even some 
modest encouragement will insure their becoming thrifty. 
You cannot compel them to be provident by merely abolish- 
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ing out-door relief, nor call forth national thrift by floating a 
scheme of compulsory national insurance. It is pre-eminently 
in such cases as this that we see how what looks well on paper 
may yet be utterly unfeasible; we have no direct and com- 
plete control over the forces that are required to bring about 
the new condition of things which we wish to see introduced. 

III. 

So far I have tried to show that an appeal to science is 
desirable, since it corrects and supplements and assists our 
personal experience; I have tried, too, to distinguish between 
different sciences, and to show that they do not all lend them- 
selves equally to practical application. I come now to the 
broad feature which distinguishes the sciences of human 
nature (or moral sciences) from the physical sciences, in regard 
to the possibility of practical application. 

Of course in all empirical sciences and studies we have to 
do with generalization, — general statements of human expe- 
rience. But there are generalizations and generalizations. 
The forces of physical nature have remained practically unal- 
tered during the whole range of human life on the globe ; the 
world has continued to go round the sun in the same sort of 
way, and we are justified in taking our generalizations about 
chemistry or physics as true for the whole past and whole 
future of the human race. With regard to studies which in- 
vestigate human nature and human society it is different; for 
human society and human nature are constantly changing. 
As has been well said, history never repeats itself; hence our 
generalizations in regard to the forces of human nature only 
hold good for a longer or shorter time ; they have no real pre- 
tence to universality. Even such a generalization as Malthus's 
doctrine of population, though more carefully based than any 
other economic generalization, would not justify us in any 
prediction with regard to the population of the globe, in the 
same way as we might predict eclipses of the sun and moon 
a hundred years hence. Not only is it impossible to foresee 
the conditions of the time, but it would be rash to assume 
that the force of the reproductive instinct would be precisely 
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the same then as now. Human nature is constantly changing, 
and therefore our generalizations never hold good universally 
in human experience, but are only true for a longer or shorter 
period of human experience. This is a most important differ- 
ence between empirical generalizations about physical forces — 
physical laws — and empirical generalizations about the forces 
of human nature. Personally, I think it would be wise if econ- 
omists would mark this distinction by speaking of their empiri- 
cal generalizations as generalizations, and not introducing the 
term economic law, with all its false implications of univer- 
sality. And this may help us to see the limits within which 
we can rightly look for guidance to political economy. 

1. We can rarely argue any single case out satisfactorily on 
general principles. The complication of society is very great, 
and the steady and continuous change renders it improbable 
that the principles we have derived from the past apply di- 
rectly to society in the present. Even within the last three 
hundred years the character of English pauperism has changed 
enormously. The events which led to its increase three hun- 
dred years ago have very little resemblance to the circum- 
stances which tend to its increase now. For example, drink 
is commonly spoken of now as one of the chief causes of 
pauperism. But in the time of Edward VI., when there was 
a panic on the subject of pauperism, drinking was at all events 
not a characteristic English vice ; it appears to have been of 
no practical importance at all in connection with pauperism. 
Taking this period of three centuries in one country and with 
reference to one social question, we may see that it has entirely 
changed its character. All social problems are necessarily 
more or less new ; they have to be investigated as new cases, 
involving new circumstances and new complications, even 
when they have certain features in common with those of 
by-gone days. We may examine the economic problems of 
the past if we have a mind to, but ancient philosophers could 
not discuss modern problems ; not even the wisest man can 
be so far-seeing as that. 

2. Again, there are many social problems which we cannot 
solve by means of political economy ; they are too large, and 
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involve elements of which it does not take account. There is 
much misery among those who are destitute of the comforts 
and necessaries of life; but their case cannot be remedied 
by economics alone. There can be no abolition of poverty 
unless there is first the abolition of human frailty and human 
sin. Political economy does not take account of all the 
factors that are requisite if that is to be accomplished. And 
hence we may say that political economy cannot show us how 
to realize any ideal we may cherish, even with regard to man's 
material welfare; we have no experience of an ideal society 
either in the past or the present, and a science which rests on 
experience has not the adequate data. All that it can do is 
to give us warnings as to dangers against which we must 
beware. It cannot show us how to make everybody happy 
and comfortable ; it can call attention to difficulties in con- 
nection with any particular scheme for making people less 
unhappy and more comfortable than they are. It can at best 
give negative rather than positive guidance ; it can warn us 
from long-continued or from recent experience as to things 
that are likely to diminish the material opportunities of human 
well-being, or that are likely to weaken those forces of human 
nature on which the maintenance of material welfare depends. 
a. Political economy shows us the difficulty with which the 
total wealth of the nation or of the world can be increased, 
and therefore shows that there are limits, not hard and fast, 
but practical limits, to the wealth that is available. If we 
spend it in one way, we cannot have it to use in another ; if 
we expend it in ways which do not increase the total wealth 
of the world, we probably divert a large sum from those em- 
ployments that add to wealth. If we have to increase our 
army and spend an additional £1 7,000,000 a year o'n soldiers 
and ammunition, we shall have to burden some class in the 
community, either a laboring, or trading, or other class, to 
pay for it. In fact, we cannot eat our cake and have it. Ma- 
terial wealth gives the opportunities of well-being, and if we 
as a nation use our material wealth without seeing that it is 
replaced, we are sure to suffer somehow. Where the suffer- 
ing may fall is another matter, but suffering there must be. 
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b. Again, political economy shows us the nature of the 
forces in human nature which make for the maintenance and 
increase of material welfare ; it shows us, too, how easily they 
are weakened or destroyed. Mutual trust is the basis of our 
credit system; what a little rumor will serve to shake the 
credit system! Self-reliance, foresight, self-help, these are 
the secret springs of recent material progress ; but a badly- 
administered poor law served to sap them all in a most dis- 
astrous fashion. 

3. To take one special case : a great deal of interest has 
been recently excited by Mr. Charles Booth's proposal to 
provide pensions of five shillings a week for every man and 
woman who reached the age of sixty-five years. To this two 
objections have been urged, both of which seem to me well 
founded : 

a. The cost would be very heavy. 

b. The certain prospect of a pension would check habits of 
thrift and tend to encourage recklessness. 

a. The sum it would cost is large. Mr. Booth estimates 
it at £1 7,000,000. This money would have to be raised by 
taxation; additional taxation would almost certainly react 
somehow on the condition of trade, and prove a discourage- 
ment, if not a positive burden, to our industry. Just as in 
India the solemn question arises how far it is wise to impose 
a heavy additional burden on the next generation of Indian 
ryots in order to prevent some additional lives from being lost 
by starvation in a famine year, so the question must be faced 
how far it is wise to burden the resources of this country, and 
ultimately the laborers of this country in some way, in order 
to provide pensions for the aged. 

But, further, it is possible that the scheme would be costly 
in another way. It is not clear that the money would be well 
administered. There are some aged persons who have no 
need of this assistance, to whom it would come as an extra 
boon. There are many who are so frail that they require 
nursing or attendance as well as food and shelter ; to them the 
pension would be useless. There are others who cannot be 
trusted with relief in the form of money, and who would 
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grossly misuse their pensions. It seems a mistake to burden 
the tax-payer with raising a large sum, much of which would 
be needlessly expended, and some of which would be grossly 
misused. 

b. There are, of course, no definite data for saying how it 
would react on the habits of the mass of the people. So far 
there has been comparatively little effort on the part of the 
working-classes to provide for old age ; but it would be dis- 
astrous if anything were done to check the attempts which 
have been successfully begun by several of the Friendly 
Societies. That it would tend in this direction seems most 
probable. 

Now, facing these dangers, I should like to point out how 
by a very slight modification of the scheme the dangers would 
be minimized. I should propose that the pension should be 
paid at the rate Mr. Booth proposes, but subject to two con- 
ditions : 

1. That the pensioner was not in possession of an income 
from other sources equivalent to £2$ a year. 

2. That the pensioner had never during his or her working 
life, say from fifteen till sixty-five, been the recipient of parish 
relief in any form, including medical relief. 

a. This would undoubtedly reduce the cost of the scheme 
immensely; a large number of persons would be excluded 
from the benefit of the scheme, but their lot in life would not 
be seriously worse because of that exclusion. Still more it 
would reduce the chances of waste in the expenditure of the 
fund ; it would not be deliberately given to those who were 
quite out of the reach of want, nor to those who had during 
their working days incurred the taint of pauperism. If some 
deserving persons were excluded from the benefit, a very large 
proportion of those who would be most likely to misuse the 
money when it got into their hands would be excluded from 
enjoying it. 

b. As to the effect on self-reliance. In the form proposed it 
would give little temptation to want of thrift. A pension would 
be given as the reward of a thrifty, self-reliant life, and the fear 
of losing a pension would keep many persons from coming 
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on the parish in temporary emergencies ; it would tend to dis- 
courage able-bodied pauperism, and this is half the battle, as 
Mr. Loch points out.* Nor would it offer the same discourage- 
ment to thrift as out-door relief does at present ; the artisan 
who saved could have the full benefit of his savings, unless 
they were exceptionally large, and yet claim his pension as 
well. While I am doubtful whether any scheme of national 
insurance would successfully compel people to be thrifty, I 
believe that such a scheme of national reward might encour- 
age thrift to an extraordinary extent. 

Here we are not wholly without experience. I can only 
allude to it. There are certain parishes in England where 
charities are left to those parishioners who do not come on the 
rates ; there are others where doles are made to all, and the 
church-wardens have no power of applying this discriminating 
test. As the vicar of one of these latter parishes, I feel that 
these doles are distinctly pauperizing ; from what I can learn 
of neighboring parishes, I feel confident that the restricted 
gifts have quite different effects ; they seem to confer a real 
boon, and to do little if any harm. But I would not rest the 
case on mere personal impressions. I feel that the opinion of 
a skilled observer like Arthur Young, at the time when pau- 
perization was proceeding most rapidly, is of the first impor- 
tance. He believed that much might be done to check it by a 
similar but different measure. He suggested that if allotments 
were given to the laborer subject to the condition that they 
should be forfeited on any application for relief from the rates, 
it would stimulate self-reliance. The great thing seems to be 
to keep men from getting into the way of looking to the 
parish instead of bracing themselves to struggle on without 
its aid, either by their own individual efforts or with the 
assistance of provident associations. It may be worth while 
to add that the distinction on which I lay stress is incorpo- 
rated in the recent Danish legislation with regard to provision 
for old age.f 

The modification thus suggested only carries somewhat 

* "Old Age, Pensions, and Pauperism," p. 40. 
f Spender, " The State and Pensions," p. 106. 
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further restrictions which Mr. Booth has himself proposed in 
connection with the universal pensions; and the proposal in 
this modified form would be far less open to the two funda- 
mental objections ; it would not be nearly so costly, while it 
would be more effective, and instead of checking it would 
probably stimulate thrift. In so far as this expectation was 
realized and it called forth more self-reliance, it would help to 
pay for itself, while by removing the most " deserving" cases 
from their care it would enable the guardians to be more 
strict in administration ; and it would meet the real evil. It 
is a hardship, which is perhaps chiefly felt in rural districts, 
that an old man who has always been industrious and is past 
his work should have to end his days in what are at best un- 
congenial surroundings. It is little better if he is dependent 
on the forced and grudged contributions of his children and 
their families : not every daughter-in-law has the kindly dis- 
position of a Ruth, and it is hard to a proud old man to sink 
to depend on charity, even if it is the charity of his children. 
The state may well make men independent in their old age 
if they have kept themselves independent in their working 
days. Nor is it thereby incurring a new obligation, but only 
discharging the old obligation more wisely. Since the time 
of Elizabeth, at least, there has been an avowed recognition 
of a national duty to maintain the impotent poor, and the man 
who is past his work falls within that term as much as the 
man who is disabled from any other cause. To the industrious 
poor maintenance may well be given through the post-office 
as a pension, while for the pauperized poor proper maintenance 
can only be secured by taking them into the poor-house. 

If this line were adopted, the persons who were maintained 
by the state would classify themselves ; there need be no 
arbitrary tests to distinguish the thrifty from the unthrifty. 
That some folks would be driven by misfortune to forfeit their 
pensions is true ; that others would draw pensions who might 
be more fitly maintained in workhouses is also true ; but we 
cannot frame a scheme that will mete out poetic justice in 
every particular case ; we do wish to devise a means by which 
the nation may most wisely fulfil its recognized duty of pro- 
Vol. III.— No. 2 14 
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viding for those who really are " impotent poor." In attempt- 
ing to face that problem now we have an administrative sys- 
tem in the post-office, which renders it possible to fulfil part 
of this national duty by means of national rather than paro- 
chial organization. It is possible, too, to provide for the in- 
dustrious poor without forcing them to give proof of their 
destitution and thus exposing them to all the shame of pov- 
erty. It is possible to do all this without any relaxation of 
the strictness with which relief is meted out to those who 
have fallen into and continued in poverty through idleness 
or vice. Mr. Booth's scheme, as modified, seems to me to be 
on the face of it not unwise in theory, and I can only hope that 
it will be presented in a detailed form and earnestly examined 
before it is condemned as impossible in practice. 

W. Cunningham. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 



GERMAN CHARACTER AS REFLECTED IN THE 
NATIONAL LIFE AND LITERATURE* 

[Theme. — General conception of the nation and the national individuality. 
Means to a knowledge of the latter. 
Development of the subject : 

1. The language. Origin of the early German language. (Significance of 
the law of accent ; other innovations.) Development of the language. Law of 
signification. Stock of words. Later history. Tendencies towards a written 
language. (Significance of the same.) 

2. The mythology. (Relation to mythology in general.) Origin of German 
mythology. General observations. Three myths. Idea of the runes. Humor 
in the mythology. Christianity and the Germans. The Reformation. Enlight- 
enment. Atheism. 

3. The poetry. (Meaning.) General character : poetry of spiritual struggle ; 
character of this struggle; its insolubility (individuality and subordination in 
their mutual relations). Effects of this universal characteristic. Details : (a) 
Form (history of form; struggle for form; its significance as a model). {V) 

* This paper is one of a series of character-studies of which Professor Pflei- 
derer's article in the October number is the first. The series is intended to 
embrace studies of national character, of character as modified by professional 
life, and so forth. 



